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ENWUHAA UWEPKOBb 





CrpanHHo 6e BHeTH, KakO TPH NO ecTeCcTBy 
MOULHbIS XKHBOTHDIA, CHAO LaHHO!O TH CBDILLIe, 
o6e3cuAeuwla, AKO He MO)MKAaXy OBIE 10 O6H- 
TeAH TBOeA eCHHarO NYTHHKAa H3 KUTeNeH rpa- 


PAGHOPAXKEHMA M10 SKSAPXATY 


Ilo pacnopsxeHnw BpicokonpeocBameHHeiwe©ro 
MAKAPHSA, Apxuenuckona Aneytckoro u CesBepo- 
AmepukaHckoro, SKx3apxa Mockosckoii TMatpuapxuu 
no CespepHoi u }OxHOK Amepnke: 

CsaameHHuk Ajekcanap Ipucaackui Harpaxknaet- 
cA CaHOM TIpOTOHeped. 


Ynpapasiowni Jlenamu SK3apxata 
IIporoupei Hocud JsBonmk. 


Cexpetapp Enapxuanbxyoro Coseta 
Tiporoguakon WMunokentuh Cemos. 


AKA@UCT 





CBATHTEJIIO HHHOKEHTHIO HUPKYTCKOMY 4YAOTBOPLLY 


(Tiponomxkenne) 


Kounak 8. 


fla cero, Bpa3SyMJAH TeM AKOMKe ApeBssle OCIA 


Becb scero ce6e HCNOAHHB 1106Be HeAHWeMep- 
HbIA K NacTBe CBOeH, 6bIN CCH CKOPbIi MOMOLI- 
HHK NpH3bIBalOlWlHM TH B MOMOLULb, CBATHTeAIO 


Uxoc 8 


oTue MHHOKeHTHe: He TOUHIO 60 61n3b MpHTe- 


KaloulwX K palle MOULeH TBOHX, HO H Janeye 
OTCTOAWIHX H MpPHSbIBaIOLLHX HMA TBOe HCie- 
AACWIH OT BCAKHA GONESHH. 3a TaKOBOe y6O Bpa- 
yeBaHHe MPpHHMH OT HaC NOXBadbl CHA: 
Panyiica, wenbObI HCNOAHb ABHBbINCA, anaBa- 
CTpe, AKO AIOMH XPHCTOBbI apOMaTCTBYeLUIH TBO- 
HMH HCLeACHHH: palyiica apomMaTHbii duane, 4y- 


Je3HH 3ipaBH 6plua. 


Aecbl YAHBIAA, HAPOLa NHCTHKH MHOTOLeHHbI. 


Panyiica ucTrounnue, 6narofaTh HcuWeNeHH 
H3MBatOulHH HaM OT BCe4eCTHbIA paKH TBOeA 









Banaama, a He HAeT B LabHIOW CTpaHy He NpH- 
HsB OT Te6e NyTeBaro HanyTCcTBHA, abue Ke, BO- 
CNOMAHYB OTAOMKeHHbIH OG6eT cBOH, NO3Ha TA 
CKOparoO NOMOLWIHHKAa H BO3SONH: 


Panyiica, AKO TBOMMH MOJHTBAMH CAenbiA 
npospeula: palyiics, AKO TBOHM XOJaTaHcTBOM 
XpOMbic' WH Ge3HONHA XOAHTH Haualla. 


Panyiica, AKO TBOHM 3aCTyNeHHeM pa3cua6- 
Je@HHbIA HCuWeNelia: palylica, AKO TBOHM Nnpel- 
CTaTeCAbCTBOM OT HeHCLCAbHbIA OTHEBHYHbIA 60- 


Panyiica, NOKPbITbIX CTpyNaMH AKO NpoKa- 
*KCHHDIX YBPaeBaBbih: palyHcs, BNALWHX B AH- 
XOpaO4HbiA HH TPACABHYHbIA 13H, BOSCTABHBbIH. 


Panyiics, AKO AHUeHHbIX CMbICIa 3/paBbiM 


He€3aBHCTHO: palyica, AKO TENO TBOe THy10.1106- 


Hoe BMeCTO MacTef HaM BO rpoOGe OCTaBHA eCH 
HCTOWAaTH HCWeeHHS. 





Wax Halllinx. 


yMOM cHaO>KaeulH: pasyiica, AKO OT cTpaxa H 
Me4TaHHH TOMHMbIX OcBOOOK1aeulH. v 


Panyiica MHHOKeHTHe, MOAHTBeHHHYe O Jy- 
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BbICOKONPEOCBALERHOMY APXWENMCKONY 
MAKAPHO 


SK3APXY GEBEPHOM H MOKHOW AMEPUKM 


MpeocBaulenHehwHi Baaawpiko, BO311061eHHbI BO Xpucte 6par! 
XPHCTOC BOCKPECE! 


Baarociopen Tocnoyb wu CmacuHTeb Halll, O3apHBUIMH Hac H3 CBoero 
2K HBOHOCHOTO rpo6a 6uarodaTHO!IO paJOCTbW UH VTBepAHBIIHMH ee JIA Hac 
CBOHM TIOBeJIeHHeM: «Panyiiteca». Jia 2KHBCT CpeJIH HaC H B HaC CA€AMHX ITA 4 


paOCcTb, H a yClaKTaeT HaC CBOHM CBCTOM BO B3a€HMHBIX HalliHx o6uleHHAX. 


B3aHMHO NpuBetctByW Bac 9TO pagzocTbw O BOcKpeculem Tocnoze, 
apOBaBleM H HaM Halex Ay OlaxeHHOrO BOCKpeceHHaA. 


Panoctb TocnoyzHa ta SGykeT CHOW Ballet WH Aa NpOOMKUTCA CaAy- 
»*eHHe Bauie caaTou LlepKBu B yMHOXKeHHH OarogzaTHHIX LapoB Bam 4u 6aa- 
rHX NwO0B nactBe Bawen. 


BOHCTHHY XPHCTOC BOCKPECE! 


C uckpenHeit K Bam o Tocnoze 2160BbI0 


AJIEKCHA, Matpwapx Mockosckuii. 
B Mockse, 


Ilacxa Xpacrospa 1952 r. 
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NACXANBHOE MPABETCTBHE 
MATPMAPXA MOGKOBCKOTO Mt BCEA PYCH ANEKCHA 


IIpeocpaueHHbim ApxunactbipsMm, [lacTbipam uw mactBe. 


«Bockpecenue TBoe, Xpucte Cnace, Anrem nmowrT wa HeGecH, HM Hac Ha 
3e€MJIH CNOXOOH 4HCTHIM Cepauem Te6e ciaBHTH>. 


XPHCTOC BOCKPECE! 


Tlocae 20aroh, TeMHOH, Se30TPaAHOH HOUM rpexa H HeMpaBAL! ApeBHero 
MHpa BO3CcHAO H3 rTpob6a CoaHua IIpaBabl — Xpuctoc bor nau. HM Becb Mup 
HeOecHbIii H 3e€MHOM, H BCH NpHpOa Y“atolllad OCBOOOKTeHHA CbIHOB bo- 
*KHUX OT CyeThI H TACHHA AJMKYIOT, CBETIO TOPKeCTByYA CnacoBO TPHAHEBHOe 
BO3SCTaHHe. 


B caMOM OCHOBaHHH MOKOTeO1eHO LapcTBO 31a, NaAUiemMy HW COKPyLeH- 
HOMY 4ewOBeYyeCcTBY OTBepcTb! BpaTa LlapctBa HeGecHOoro, OTKPbITbI ABepH 
B XpaM O6oxecTBeHHOH 1106BH, OOULeHHA C borom, e4HHeHHA CO XPHCTOM B 
bore. 


HM Bech MHP XPHCTHAHCKHH, CpeTan 3TOT BeAMKHH Ilpa3saHHK Bockpece- 
Hux XpHMcTOBa, PaOcTHO NoeT: «BockpeceHHA AeHb, KH NpocBeTHMcA TOP- 
*KeCTBOM, H Apyr Apyra OObiMemM»>. 

Tlocae MHOrOAHeBHOrTO NozABHra NocTa, H Mb, GpaTue, BCTpeyaeM 
IIpasaHuk XpucToBa BockpeceHHs B paXOCTH AVYXOBHOM HW NpHBeTCTBYyeM 
apyr Apyra cBpeTabim npuBetctBHem XPHMCTOC BOCKPECE! 


M3 nopectBoBanna EpanreibcKoro 0 BOCKpeceHHH XpHCTOBOM MbIl 
3HaeM, UTO CBATHIC KCHbI MHPOHOCHIIbI, NepBble <yBeACBLUIHe> Tay BOCKpe- 
ceHHa XpHCcTOBa, NOAyYHAH NoBetenHe OT AHreda CTaTb anocTOwaMH AA 
CaMHX aNOCTOJOB H BO3SBECTHTb YYCHHKAM XPHCTOBbIM O TOM, 4TO BOCKpeCc 
XpucToc: «<cKOpO wWeAWe, pubitTe y4eHHKaM Ero, AKO BOCTa OT MePTBDIX...>. 
(Matd. 28, 7). HW B [lacxaabHoM KaHOHe, 9TOM 3aMe4aTeAbHOM OTOOpaxke- 
HMM CBeTIOH pazocTH []lpa3AHHKa, MbI CbILUHM raac AHreja *eHaM MHpo- 
HOCHUaM: <TeLLbITe H MHPy MponopesuTe, AKO BOCTa TocnOsAb yMepTBHBbIit 
CMePpTb>. 


Toraa, B AeHb BOCKpeceHHA XpHCTa M3 MePTBbIX, ITO GbIO COOLITHEM 
COBCPLICHHO HOBbIM H HeOObIKHOBeHHDIM. Jlin cBHAeTeAbCTBa O Hem HeO6- 
XOJMMa Oblda NOCNeWHOCTS OAaroBeCTBYIOLIKX KH NponoBewHHYeCKHe ycTa 


C YVAOACHCTBCHHOH CHOW. 


Hprne, B MHpe XPHCTHAHCKOM, HCTHHA BOCKPeCCCHHs XpucToBa Tak ABHa 
HM Tak BceoOLlLa, 4TO MpOnuoBeldlb O HM Kak O6yATo MH H3JIMUWIHA, H MBI He Bepy 
Bo30yxJaeM, a oO6ulew BepolO COYCaKTACMCH, KOrAa NOBTOPHCM B3AHMHbIC 


IIPHBCTCTBHA: XpucrToc BocKpece BOHCTHHY Bpockpece! 
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OyHako, H Teilepb, CCH He H3 yCT, TO H3 XKH3HH HU Jed HeOOXOJMMbI 
OaroBecTHe H MponoBeyzb O BOCKpeceHHH. M noTtomy npuraauienue Aurea: 
«TelbITe H MHPy MpoOnmoBexHTe> B OTHOLUCHHH K HaM O3Ha4aeT: NyCTb caMa 
2%KH3Hb Ballla ABAACT MHPy HCTHHY AKO XpHCTOC BOCKpece, H NycTb, B3HpaA 
Ha %KH3Hb Bally, BECb MHp XPHCTHaHCKHH UH He-XPHCTHAHCKHH yOexXTeHHO 
CKaxKeT: «<BOHCTHHY XPHCTOC BOCKpece», HOO MbI BHAHM, UTO HCTHHHO 2KHBET 
XpHCTOC B Bac H BHJMMO CHIBI B Bac «eroTca O Hem». VM BugaHa B Bac peB- 
HOCTb O CaaBe BOCKpeculero Tocnoga yepe3 NozpaxkanHe Emy u ycBpoenHe 
ce6e cuabt Ero pockpeceHua. Tak BO3BelllaeT O XpHcTe 4YeTOBeK, *XHBYLUIHE 
B Bore HW HeCCyUIHH NMOABHF XH3HEHHbIN XPHCTa padH; HW He CAOBOM, a AeIOM 
2%KH3HH MpoMmoBeawulHh Xpucta, NocTpadaBllero 3a Hac HM BOCKpeculero Ha- 
wero paw cnaceHHa. 


Pa 


Bceeyectuble OTUbI, GpaTtHe wu cecTpbI! HyxHO AH MHe TOBOPHTb BaM O 
TOM, KaK HEOOXOAHMO WIA KaxKOFO H3 Hac CTAKATh TAKOE HACTPOeHHe, KO- 
TOpoe ABIAIO Obl HAC HOCHTCAAMH AyXa BORKUA, XPAHHTeAAMH HW HCNOAHHTE- 
AMM 3anoBexel boxwxHHX, NOOOPHHKaMH 1106BH XpHCcTOBOH HK MHpa M@EXKLY 
JO JLbMH. 


B HacToslulee BpeMA, KaK 3TO BC€M HAM H3BeCTHO, MPOTHBHHKH MHpa, 
XPHCTHaHe MO HMeHH, HO He MO AYXY, Me€YTAWT CHOBa OOarpHTb BeCb MHP 
KpOBbiO. Mb 3Ha€M TaK2Ke, UTO ITHM 3.1bIM YMbICaM MPOTHBOCTOHT TBepwaA 
PelUHMOCTh MHPOJOGHBLIX OLel H HapOOB GOpPOTbCH 3a MHP BO BCeM 
mMupe. 


Mbi CuacTJHBbI, YTO Haille OTeuecTBO CTOHT BO riaBe 3TOTO HCTHHHO 
XpHCTHaHcKOrOo Aesta. BoopyxkuMcH we 110O0BbIO XpHcToBOW Hu OGe4eMCA 
BO BCH OpyxHA boxus. HM BO uma Xpucta, NOGeAMBUIerO CMepTb H LapOBaB- 
ulerO XXH3Hb MHPy HM MHP MIpHHeciulero Ha 3eMAN, XpuHcTa BOCKpeculero H 
Hac COBOcKpecHBUlero c Co60W, comzetaem ce6s ZOcTOMHbIMH Ero NOMOUIH 
B Aeue COXpaHeHHA MHpa AIA GoroyroaHOH HW PaOCTHOHM XH3HH Ha 3eMAe, 
WIA HeIOKHOrFO yNOBaHHA OGpecTH H BeuHOe pazoBaHHe B LlapcTBe Xpu- 
CTOBOM. 

B «cei 2eHb eroxe coTBOpH Tocnoyzb» 6ywemM panzoBaTbcan oO Tocnoze 
«Cc TpeneTomM»>, GOACcb OMpa4uHTb cBeTbI AHK [lpa3aqHHKa KakOH-aH60 rpe- 
XOBHOH HE4HCTOTOH H NOANACTh BHOBb MO BilaCTb rpexa H OTUYKICHHA OT 
Bora. 


BOHCTHHY XPHCTOC BOCKPECE! 


AJIEKCHA, 


Hlatpuapx Mockosckuii u Bcea Pycu. 


Ilacxa XpucTosa, 


1952 r. 
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SANAQHbIM ObPAY B NPABOCIABHOM WEPKBH 


Bonpoc o 3anaaHom O6psie Bs IIpapocsaBHoi 
LlepkBu snepsbie 6bin moctaBren nepeg LlepkoBbio 
Pycckoii B 1867 rogy, Korgza CBatetimui IIpasu- 
TeibcTByioulwh CHHO, nonyunna uz Ankrann, Nod- 
nmucaHHoe 122-ma AnravkaHaMu wu PuMmo-KatojuKa- 
MH nopweHue O NpHCcOeAMHeHHH HX K I ]paBocaaB- 
Hof Llepxeu. Ilpowenne sto 6biao noAaHO NO KHH- 
unatuse Jloxropa Wocuda Onep6exa, G6niswero 
PumMcko-KaToaM4eckoro CBAULCHHHKAa, HeECKOAbKHMH 
roiamMu paHee yxe nmpuHsaToro Bp IIpapocnaasune npo- 
rovepeem Esrenuem Ilonosnim, c 1842 no 1875 rox 
COCTOABLUIMM HacTosATenem Pycckoii 
uepksBu B JIOHLOHE. 


TlocobcKoH 


B 3Toi neruunn goKkrop Osep6ex yrsepxaa, 
4TO, Kak OH, TaK M NOMNMMCaBUIHe C HMM JMila NpH- 
HAM <€BCe JOTMAThI M CBATHIC KaHOHHID [lpapocazas- 
HOW Llepken wu OObACHAA, 4YTO OHH XOTAT ¢eAHH- 
CTBO> B BEPe, HO He <OMHOOOpasHes B OOpaAAe HK NO 
roMy xogataiicrsywr nepen Pyccxoi Llepxospw, 
4To6n1 Ona npuhsaa ux B IIpaBocnaBHe, paspelmmne 
MM COXPaHHTb HX Sanainbiii O6psaa u o6niuan. 

Ilo nozyyenuu cero npoweHnu”, Ceateiwui Cu- 
HOM H€MeWIeHHO HaSHadHa CuHosaibHy1o Komuccuio 
Wis M3y4eHHA 3TOTO BONpOoca. O6paso0BaHHan nod 
npeicelateabctBom Murtpononuta Canxt Tlerep- 
6yprexoro u JlamoxcKkoro, Komuccua coctosasa H3 
ceMH “eCHOB, OLHHM M3 KOHX MHTpONnOAMTOM 6b 
HasHa4veH W Cam AOKTOp Osep6ex. 

B xonue 1869 rona a-p Osep6ex oTnpasuica B 
C.-[lerep6ypr a1a y4acTua B pa6oTe ynomsHyToii 
Komuccuun. On 6bla cepe4YHO NpHHAT BCeMH 4WWIeHa- 
mu CuHona. Komuccua xe BHOHe Of06pHaa ero 
neTHuHMiO H NOpydvia emy mepecmoTpeTb Pumcky1o 
Jlutypruio MW MChpaBuTb Bce ee HeTOUHOCTH. Tlocaze 
AeBATH MecaileB paboTH, A-p Opep6ex nperctaBus 
Centelimemy CuHoay ucnpapnennpiii texcr 93Toil 
Jiutypuu wu Ha Poxwazectso 1870 roga 6bin cHOBa 
BbI3BaH B C.-Ilerep6ypr, 
AeHHA 9TOFO TeKCTA. 


Ha 3TOT pa3 Aa OO6Ocyx- 


B pesyibtate pata 3acefannii, Komuccus ocTaHo- 
BHaCbh Ha OKOHYATebHOH (hOpMe TeKCTa, KOTOPpbIii 
Hv 6bi1 of06pen Caateimmm CwHofom, npw4uem Ja- 
THHCKHH TEKCT Obi NPHHAT, KaK OCHOBHOH, AIA BCeX 
nepeBoxos. 


Bmecte c TeM, 48 pacnpocTpaHeHus Hu yTBepx- 
azenus Ilpasocnasua B Anraun, a-p Opep6ek ocHo- 
Bal #*ypHan <IIlpaBocnaBHoe Kadbonnyeckoe O6o0- 
spenne>. Ileppniii HOMep 3TOTO *KypHana NnosBHICH 


s JlonzoHe B aAHBape 1867 roga uw B HeM A-p OsBep- 
6eK mHcant, 4TO «Hauie «O6o3speHHe> HamMepeHO 
ycTaHOBHTb mipaBay Kadonnyeckoro I lpaspocaasus, 
npoTHBononoxHoro Ilanctsy u IIporecraHTtusmy 4 
pacuHulaioulero NyTbh CpeaH MycOpa, HaHeceHHOrO 
B TeYeHHe BeKOB O60HMH cTOpOHamMH. OHO Hamepe- 
HO NpOAOKHTh AOpory K BOsPOKAeHHIO SanadHol 
IIpasocaasHoh Kadoanyeckod Llepkeu wn 3THM Cno- 
coOcrsospaTb BernKOH wenn OO6beANHeHHA XpuHcCTH- 
aHCTBa>. 

B 3ToM *ypHase B TeYeHHe eT MeYaTaJIHCh MHO- 
rue y4eHble CTaTbH H axe Weble KHHIM, Kak, Ha- 
npumep, «Katexusuc> Iletpa Mornant un BeKKHii 
6orocaosckHi Tpyax cBatoro HMoaHHa Jlamackuna, a 
Take MHOTO aHrAHACKHX NepeBOAHBIX onncaHHit 
Bocrounoro O6psaaa, TaKHMH JIOAbMH, Kak yueHbil! 
nposeaut Teoprufi B. LWann. 

K comaneHHw, BEICOKHe Me4TEI A-pa Opsep6eka 0 
pospoxaenun Sanaano-Ilpanocaasnoro Kadoanuns- 
Ma He oOcyullecTBHIHCch, xoTa Pycckan LlepKosb 
ucKpeHHe Of06psayia ero Ha4unHaHHe. Jlen0 B TOM, 
4uTo Pycckaa LlepkoBb He xoTea CaHKWMOHHpOBaTb 
npakTuky 3anagHoro O6psaga 6e3 of06penna ero 
Bcenenckum Ilarpuapxom, a 370 oOfo6peHne HH- 
Kora He 6bin0 nomyueHO, Tem He MeHee Pycckas 
Llepkosb Bceraa XpaHHta STY Hew H He BbINyCKa- 
a e@ H3 BAY NpH O6cCyXACHHH BOSMOXKHOCTH 06D- 
CAHHeEHHHA CO CTapO-KaTOAHKaMH, HM tToabKo nocae 
nepso# Beauxoi sofinn: B 20-bIx rogax, 3TOT N1aH 
Obi nmpHBeweH B HCMOJIHCHHe, KOrIa HeCKOJIBKO 
NOJIbBCKHX CTAaPO-KaTOJIHYeCCKHX CBAULCHHHKOB C HX 
nacTBaMH 6biIM NpHHATHI B 1926 r. B AOHO Tlonb- 
ckoi [IpapocaaBHoi Llepksu Bp BapwiaBe uw uM G6bI10 
O3SBONeHO COXpaHHTb SanaaHEli O6pag. Onno Bpe- 
MA OHH COCTOAIM NOL yipaBleHHem KCeHA3a-NIpea- 
ta Anapes Tywno, Ho 910 mpwHaTHe cTapo-KaTo- 
aukos B IIpasocnasHyw Iloapckyw Llepkosp 
MaJIO H3BeCTHbIN (dbakKT, HECMOTPA Ha TO, 4TO OHH 
H MO CHX TIOP CYUICCTBYIOT MH TMpOOHKAlOT CBOIO 
pa6oty. 

B wayane 1937-ro roga, geiictsyx mo YkKa3y 
Mutpononuta Ceprus Mockosckoro oT 16-ro HIOHA 
1936 roqa wu B COrmacuu c ero HHCTpyKuMamH, Mut- 
ponosut Kosencknit Enesdbepuii npunaa Bp Tlapwxe 
B IIpapocnaasue «Ppanuyscxyw Katonuxo-Esanre- 
anyecky1o LlepKosb»>, rmaBoi KOTOpOA 6pin ObiBUHH 
PUMO-KaTOAM4eCKH CBALLCHHHK — MOHCHHbOp Bu- 
Haept. Sta rpynna 6bina npuHata B IIpaBocaaBue 
C paspelleHHemM COXpaHHTb HeTPOHYTbIM 3anaaHblii 
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Mutponoant Hukonzaii B Kpyry Ppanuy3cKoro [IpaBocnaBsHoro npxHxofa Sanagnoro o6pana B MMapuxe. 
Metropolitan Nicholas surrounded by Clergy and faithfull of the Western Orthodox Parish of I’Ascension, rue 
d’Alleray, in Paris, during his visit from Moscow, in 1946, 





O6paa c PperopHancKHM KajeHsapem H JMUb C He- 
KOTOPLIMH NOnpaBkaMH, TpeOyemMbIMH mNMpaBocsaB- 
HbIM Y4YCHHEM: HX MeCCa CJYKHTCA Ha ppaHily3cKoOM 
A3bi1Ke, HO TIpH4alleHHe cCOBepliaeTcA Mod o60HMH 
BHAaMH; «PuHJIHOKBe» HCKJNO4eHO HW BMeCTO Ila- 
libl B WLe€PKOBHBIX MOJHTBax MOMHHaetTca Mockos- 
ckHit [latpHapx; Takxe BKIOYeHO Ha JINTyprHH 
npH3pipanve Castoro Jlyxa Ha Cratpie Jlappi. 

[locBaAleHHBIii BO enucKONa cTapo-KaTOAHKaMH 

MOHCHHBOp Bunaept, KOTOpbIi yMep HECKOAbKO 
aveii nocne npHHaTHA ero B IlpaBpocaaBHe, Onin N10 
pa3HbIM TIPH4YHHaM [IPHHAT, KaK CBALLCHHHK HM Ta- 
KHM O6pa30M rpynna He HMeeT enncKOna 3anal- 
Horo O6psaa WH ympaBsaeTcA HeMOCcpexCTBeHHO Pyc- 
ckoi Llepkosbiw. Korga Bp asrycte 1945 roga Mut- 
pononmut Hukonzai Kpytuukni 6pm B Tlapwxe, To 
OH PYKONOJOXKHI Aa 3TOH TpyNNbl HECKOMbKO 4e- 
AOBeK. 

Sta rpynna, XOTA elle HW MaNOUHCNeHHAa, HO Mpo- 
ABAAeT OONbWIYIO AKTHBHOCTb. Ona uMeeT cBoii Be- 
HEAMKTHHCKHH MOHACTbIPb, H3MaeT HECKONbKO me- 
pHOAM4eECKHX *KypHaoB WH B 1944 roxy oTKpbina 
®panuysckni Wuctutyt IIpasocnasnoro Borocao- 
BHA. AHCTHTYT STOT NOCBAULEH HMeHH CBATOrO JIHO- 





HMCHA H HMeeT CBASb CO 3SHAMeHHTbLIM Cop60HCKHM 
yHuBepcutetom. [naBHbiM OCHOBaTeneM HM ero Ha- 
CTOAMHM PeKTOPOM sABAReTCA NpoTOHeped Esrpad 
KosasescKnii nepBbii pyccKHH CBAULeHHOCAy- 
*KHTeIb SanagHoro O6psga u Hali6onee aKTHBHbili 
4uieH 3TOH rpynnb. B nepsaii »#xe rom B UxcTutTyT 
3anucanocb 32 cTyleHTa, OONbUIHHCTBO H3 KOHX 
(ppanuy3sbl, 5 rpexop u 12 pycckux. Kpome HHx, 
MMeHOTCA KH BOUbHOCyWaTemM. B Mxctutyte u3y4a- 
woTcHd 4 APeBHHX ASbIKa: eBPelickH, rpeyecknil, Aa- 
THHCKHH WH ClaBAHCKMA, a Take npaBocaaBHoe Bo- 
rocaosue, Uctopua Ilpapocaasnom Llepxsu, 3a- 
natHaa wu Boctouxaa Jintypruku, KaHnonnueckoe 
IIpaso u 3 Kypca dunocodun. 

[lent Muctutyta Tpoiinas: Bo-nepBbix, noxroTos- 
Ka CBALLCHHOCJYKHTeNeH H3 PpaHUky3cKHx mpo3se- 
JIMTOB; BO-BTOpbIxX —- yKpenieHHe pyccKkoiH Moz0- 
nexu B IlpapoctaBHH HM, HaKOHell, B-TpeTbHx — 
O3HaKOMJeHHe HHOCAaBHBIX c [IpasocaaBHnim Bo- 
rocnopuem 4 Mctopueit Llepxsu. 

Sto Bospoxsenve Sanagnoro O6paga c ero O6ni- 
4YaAMH eCCTb ABJICHHe BeCbMa OaronpHATHOe AA 
IIpasocnasua. Baarogapa emy Boctounpim IIpaso- 
ciaBHeM QOCTHraeTCA Tyee NOHHMAHHE 3anaqHOoOl 
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L.ePKOBHOH %KH3HH, YMeCHbIUaeTCA HeHaBHCTb H He- 
TeplHMOCTL HM pasBHBaeTCA OpaTcKan, XPHCTMaHCKaA 
m:060Bb MO OTHOWECHHIO K 3aMaqHbIM XpHCTHaHaM. 


He caeayeT HH B KOeM Cay4ae CpaBHHBaTb 3a- 
naiHbii O6pag 8 IIpapocnasHok Llepxsu c Boctoy- 
HbIM O6pan70M ps Pumo-Katonnyeckoi Llepxsu. 
3aecb HHKaKOH napataenu HeT. JlocTaTOuHO NOHATb 
xoTa 6p TO, 4TO BocTouHni O6paa — ecTb H30- 
6pereHune Pumckoi Llepksu, co32aHHOe 210 OO6MmaHa, 
IPHKPbITHA H3MCHEHHOTO BepOBaHHA —— H3MeHCH- 
HOH 2OrMbl. Bai BxOMTe B xpamM — Te Ke HKOHbI, 
Te #*e XOpyrBH, TO %*e OG6a4eHHe, TOT Ke ABbIK, 
TO #e MeHHe, Ta *Ke CayxKOa: — HHYerO HE H3Me- 
HHJIOCb P Kak 6yATO, HHYerO He H3MeHH10Cb. J]10- 
AM COriaulaioTCA MOMHHaTb enucKona PumcKkoro, 
YCNOKOeHHbIe TEM, 4YTO BCA BHEWIHOCTh WepKOBHO! 
%KH3HH OCTalacb He€H3MeHHOH, 


IlonHo TOMY MPOTHBONOJOXKHOCTbIO ABAAeTCA 
O6psan Sanagnpii B IlpaspocnapHoi Llepksu: m0AK 
CO3HaAT€bHO MeHAIOT Bepy, — OTKa3bIBalOTCA OT 
epeTH4eckoro y4eHHH O «PnHOKBe», O HeNopo4- 
HOM 3a4aTHH IIlpecsatow Boropoxuupl, o Hemorpe- 
wHMOCTH Ilanbl H T. 2. H B MOAHOM CO3HAHHH TIpH- 
HATHA [IpasocnaBua, npocat LlepKopb OcTaBHTb HM 
HX WePKOBHY10 TpawMuHi — HX MeCTHbIi SanasHblii 
O6psa. 

Takum oO6pa30m 3anaaHbii O6paa B IIpasocaa- 
BHH ABIAETCA paspelleHHeM mpo6sembI WepKOBHOTO 
einHeHHsA. IIpH erO NpaBHAbHOM TIPHMe€He€HHH MHO- 
rue 3anafHble paCKOAbHH4bH HW epeTHYecKHe rpyn- 
mbt MOrin Obi npumMupuTecsa c ITpaBocnaBnem. 


B AMepHkKe BO3MOXKHOCTH HeOrpaHH4eHHble. 
3iech B HaCcTOMUee BPeMA CYLLECTBYeT pxAa NCeBIO- 
npaBOClaBHbIX PpyMl, eCTb MPHXOAbI CTapo-KaTOJIH- 
yeCKHe, HaKOHELl, MHOrHe 4JeHbI Tak Ha3biBaemoii 
EnuckonaibHoi «Fai Yepy» He yaoBneTBopsAwTcs 
«Ppa3xKHXKCHHbIMH> JLOKTPHHaMH CBOel CeKTbI, - 
Bce 3TH rpynnb Morin 6p Yepes SananHDi O6par 
Haiitw Jerkvii NyTp K [IpaBocnaBuw. Tor *e NyTb 
OTKPbIT H MHOFHM PHMO-KaTOJIHKaM, KOTOpbie MOry1 
ciyulaTb CBOIO «MeCCy> Ha POAHOM JIA HHX aH- 
raMicKOM a3bIkKe 6e3 OTMHpalolleH AMKTATOpPCKOli 
aTMoc(epbil HTabAHCKOTO manH3ma. 


Ho nmpexke, 4eM MbI CMOXKEM BBICTYNHTb Ha NYTb 
OCYULECTBICHHA 3TOTO MHCCHOHepCcKOrO maha, HaM 
HajlO NpoBecTH Hag CaMHMH COG6OK eule OYeHD 6ONb- 
ulyo pa6oty: 


Bo-nepBbix ——- Mbl CaMH JOJDKHbI BC€EM 39THM CeK- 
TaM ABHTb NMpHMep HemoKONe6umoro exnHcTBa. MbI 
LOMKHbI NOCTapaTbcA BOSBPaTHTb No” OMOdop Mo- 


cxosckoro Ilatpwapxa Bcex B pyccKoH cmyTe OT- 


NaBWMX OT KCTHHHOH LlepkBu pyccKHx MmOs-LepKOB- 
HHKOB, PaCKOJIBHHKOB, CaMO3BaHHbIX CaMOCBATOB H 
apyrux O6OnyaHbix OpaTbes, HO mpexme Bcero HU 
rlaBHbIM O6pasoM MbI AOJOKHbI CaMH Mexy co6oii 
HCNOBEALIBATh WEPKOBHOe e€AHHCTBO HE TOJIbKO B 
HaleM %KeJIaHHH HIM CO3HAHHH, HO WM BHeLIHE Me- 
ped MHOCJaBHbIM MHpoM. 


Bo-BTopbix — MbI JOJKHbI CHOBA BO3POAHTbD B 
ce6e peBHOCTb H ycepaue ApeBHHX XPHCTHaH # 3a- 
Me€HHTh PHTYaJbHy1O HETEPMMMOCTh AYXOM XPHCTH- 
aHcKOH Opatckoi m06BH. Mbi He AOMKHBI cTpe- 
MHTbCA YCTPanBaTb B GasHAHKe cBATOTO IleTpa uKO- 
HOCTAC TIO BOCTOYHOMY o6pas3ity, NaMATYA, YTO TOUHO 
Tak Ke, KaK Mbi BCera OCTaHeMCA BOCTOUHHKa- 
MH, TaK M 3aMafHble XPHCTHaHe OCTaHyTbCA 3ana- 
HHKaMH B BONpOocax OOpaza. OLHAKO 3TO HH B KOeM 








Buytpennnii Bu Xpama 3anagnoro oOpaia 
B IlapwxKe. 


A view of the Oratory of the Ascention Chapel 
of the Western Odthodox Church, in the rue 
d’Alleray, in Paris. 





cay4ae He O3Ha4aeT, YTO MbI PasenAeM H3BECTHOE 
yTBepxaenne Kunauura: ‘‘and never the twain 
shall meet’’, noromy, 4TO 6narofapax BeHKOMY 
npwHuuny IIpasocaapusa ‘‘in necessariis unitas, in 
dubiis libertas’’, [Ipapocnasnan Llepkosb naiigzet, 
WM lake yxKe Haliiia MeCcTO B CBOeM JOHe Jia MpH- 
3HaHHOro eo SanagHoro O6psana. MV Hakone, Tpe- 
Tbe — MbI JOJOKHbI HempecTtaHHoO MOHTD Bcesbil- 
Hero 0 gaposanhun XPHCTMAHCKOTO EJIMH- 
CTBA, Kak Ham Tocnogp u Cnacutenb monnacsa: 
«Jla 6ynyt sce eanHo: Kak Tbl OTUE, so MHE u 
§ sp TEBE». (Voann 17, 21). 


Csaumennuk Jlapug AG6pamuos. 
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John Mason Neale and Byzantine Hymnography 


Ninety years ago John Mason Neale published his 
little book Hymns of the Eastern Church, prefacing 
it with an appeal that the vast treasures of Byzantine 
hymnography be no longer left in neglect. Since then, 
have been a few attempts to make available some 
of these resources, but in spite of the work of the 
Rev. Dr. John Brownlie and others most of the wealth 
of Eastern Church song remains as securely locked 
away as ever. 


In the preface to the first edition of his book Dr. 
Neale stated that there was scarcely a first-or second- 
rate hymn of the Roman Breviary that had not been 
translated, while the hymns of the Greek Church 
were utterly neglected. A glance at the present English 
Hymnal of the Anglican Church will reveal that the 
situation is still almost the same. There are one hun- 
dred and sixty-one translations of Latin hymns in 
this book and only twenty-two of the Greek. Of the 
latter, th least two are not hymns at all in the original. 
Eleven of the twenty-two hymns are from the pen 


of Neale. 


Perhaps the lack of English versions of Greek hymns 
is due to the difficulty of making adequate renditions. 
The genious of Latin ecclesiastical poetry is quite akin 
to our speech and lends itself to suitable translation. 
Byzantine poetry is much more complicated: mediaeval 
Greeks were orientals at heart, and delighted in exotic 
figures of speech and subtle phrases suggesting a great 
deal more than the surface appearance of the words 
would indicate. The structure of the poetic composi- 
tions of the Byzantine hymnographers is just as in- 
tricate as their thought; Dr. Neale hesitated to 
state that these gems of compact expression were any- 
thing more than rhythmic prose, but recent investiga- 
tions have disclosed that they are true poems whose 
form is the result of complex patterns formed by the 
stress accents of the Greek words. This is a type of 
poetry quite unfamiliar to those accustomed to western 
usage, and is presents a fascinating problem to the 
would-be translator. Dr Neale felt this strongly, often 
giving expression to the doubts of a pioneer in a 
strange field, and wondering how he should best 
reproduce the glories he saw before him in the office 
Books of the Greek Chruch. Since anything like literal 
translation was impossible, he tried to express the 
thought of the originals in metrical paraphrases suit- 
able for the use of the Anglican Church. 


One of Dr. Neale’s most famous hymns is “The Day 
of Resurrection” (E. H. 137). It is equally well 
known in the Orthodox Church, were it occupies on 
Easter Day an important position at the Orthros (the 
principal morning Office, the latter part which cor 
responds to the Lauds of the western Church). There 
its form differs considerably from that in which it 
appears in the Hymnal. It is the first Ode of the Canon 


for the day. In order properly to appreciate the glory 
of Greek hymnody, it is necessary to have an under- 
standing of the composition of a Canon, since it is 
the supreme and perfect form of praising God attained 
in the Offices of the Eastern Church. 


The invention of the Canon is attributed to St. 
Andrew of Crete, who probably gave the finishing 
touches to a form of hymn organization which had 
been developing for some time. It reached its flower 
in the eighth century under the hands of St. John 
of Damascus, the author of the Easter Canon of which 
Bockxpecenua Jleub, the original of “The Day of 
Resurrection,” is a part. The poetic unit upon which 
the formation of a Canon depends is a short hymn 
called a Troparion. Ordinarily this hymn has a length 
comparable to that of an English hymn-stanza; some- 
times it is two or three times as long. It is the most 
important single unit of composition utilized in the 
Greek Service Books, because it occurs constantly 
in a multitude of places throughout the Offices, 
under various names suited to the function it per- 
forms at the time. The hymn CsBete THXxHii is an 
example of the use of a single troparion. It is sung at 
Vespers, and appears as “O gladsome radiance” (No. 
269) in the English Hymnal, where the translator 
has divided it into three verses. A good four-fifths 
of the Office Books is made up of poems of this 
type. A conservative estimate places the number of 
troparia used in Canons alone hardly short of fifty 
thousand. 


The Canon in its present-day form is ideally made 
up of nine groups of three or more troparia. Each 
of these groups constitutes an Ode. Actually, since 
the second Ode of a Canon is not sung except in 
Lent, most Canons have but eight Odes. Each of 
these Odes is based on one of the Scriptural Canticles 
which played an important part in the service of 
Orthros in early times. The first eight canticles con- 
sisted of certain Old Testament passages: Exodus XV, 
1—19; Deuteronomy XXXII, 1—43; I Samuel II, 
1—11; Habakkuk III, 1—19; Isaiah XXVI, 9—20; 
Jonah II, 3—10; Daniel III, 25—56; Daniel III, 57— 
72. The ninth canticle combined the Magnificat 
and Benedictus. These references are to the Septuagint 
verse numberings used in the Service Books, That 
for Ode Eight is approximate, as the text given in 
the Books differs somewhat from the Septuagint 
version. Each Ode of a Canon usually contains a 
reference to the ancient canticle from which it was 
derived. This habit of allusion gives the composers 
plenty of opportunity for exercising their ingenuity, 
because of the considerable number of Canons needed 
to supply the Officers, and the fact that the Eastern 
Church has no Canon of the Common of Martyrs 
or Saints, but celebrates each one separately with 
a proper Canon. The first troparion of an Ode sets 
the metrical form for the rest, and is called a Heirmos. 
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The last troparion in an Ode is often devoted to the 
praises of the Mother of God (the Theotokos), in 
which case it is designated as a Theotokion. Some- 
times an Ode has no Theotokion. 

Dr. Neale used only the first Ode of the Easter 
Canon in composing his hymn “The Day of Resur- 
rection.” This Ode consists of a Heirmos and two 
troparia, the usual theotokion being omitted. His 


translation of the remaining Odes of the Canon 
may be found in his little book already referred to. 
Of these, Ode Eight Ceili HapeyeHHbiit also ap- 
pears as “Thou hallowed chosen morn of praise” 
(No. 138) in the English Hymnal. In order that Dr. 
Neale’s method of translation and paraphrase may 
be better visualized and appreciated, the Slavonic and 
his version are shown in juxtaposition: 


HEIRMOS 


BockpeceHHs eHb, 
ITpocpeTuMcaA j0dHe. 
Ilacxa, Tocnognsa Ilacxa: 

Ort cmeptu 60 K 2KH3HH, 
VU oT 3emu K He6ecn, 
Xpuctroc bor 
Hac mpupere, 
Ilo6enHy1 MODUS. 


The Day of Resurrection! 
Earth, tell it out abroad; 

The Passover of gladness, 
The Passover of God! 

From death to life eternal, 
From earth up to the sky, 

Our Christ hath brought us over 
With hymns of vistory. 


TROPARION 


OuvCcTHM 4YBCTBHA, H V3PHM 
HenpucTynubim CBeTOM 
Bockpecenus, Xpucta 61McTawuasca, 


MW panyiiteca 
Pekyulia ACHO 


Jla yc, 
Ilo6enHy10 morolle. 


Our hearts be pure from evil, 
That we may see aright 

The Lord in rays eternal 
Of resurrection-light; 

And, listening to his accents, 
May hear so calm and plain 

His own “All hail,” and, hearing, 
May raise the victor strain. 


TROPARION 


He6eca y6o 2ocTOHHO 
Jla Becenstca, 
3emin Ke a palyetca, 
Jla npa3aqHyeT xe MuHp, 
BuauMblii Ke BeCb 
VM HeBuyUMBIH, 
Xpuctoc 60 Bocta, 
Becemue BpeuHoe. 


It should be noted that in the original Greek the 
second and sixth lines of the Heirmos and troparia 
are metrically one with the preceding line; each of 
these poems is actually six lines in length; the divi- 
sion which appears above is merely for the purpose 
of spacing. 

In these days, when general interest in the Or- 
thodox Church is greatly on the increase, it would be 
of great benefit if many people, clerical and lay, 
were moved to become better acquainted with the 
rich store of bymns possessed by the Eastern Church. 
The following books will serve as an introduction 
for anyone who may be tempted to explore the 
fascinating field of Byzantine Hymnography: 


Now let the beavens be joyful, 
And earth her song begin, 


The round world keep high triumph, 
And all things seen and unseen 
Their notes of gladness blend, 


For Christ the Lord hath risen, 
Our joy that hath no end. 


Rev. Dr. J. M. Neale, Hymns of the Eastern 
Church, London ,1918. 
Dr. H. J. W. Tillyard, Byzantine Music and 
Hymnography, London, 1923. 
The Rev. Dr. John Brownlie has published several 
works containing translations from the Greek Office 
Books. Some of his earliest efforts were reprinted in 
the later volumes, the last three of which, in the 
order of their appearance, are: 


Hymns from the Morningland (6th. Ser.), Paisley, 
1911. 


Hymns of the Early Church, London and New 
York, 1913. 


Hymns of the Russian Church, London, 1920. 
a KR. VU. 
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CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 


By 


Archbishop Ambrose 


What is religious tolerance? Religious tolerance is 
no virtue in itself and has no object and aim of its 
own. It is merely a modification of zeal. It is one of 
the expressions of Christian reasonableness which sets 
a limit even to beneficent activity, that it become not 
onesided and trespass into foreign spheres to the de- 
triment of other virtues. 


In its very literal significance, religious tolerance 
means patience in admitting an alien creed or church 
alongside one’s own. A person’s first duty is to know 
his own Faith, thoroughly and to be convinced of its 
truth; to wish for himself and for others to be able to 
progress and grow in it, as such progress and growth 
is for the highest good; to try to spread it by all the 
means which are in keeping with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity—and only then to treat everyone who is ignor- 
ant of the Faith and who does not value or accept it, 
with Christian indulgence, gentleness, patience, and 
love. This is to possess Christian religious tolera- 
tion! 

It seems to us, however, that many modern Chris- 
tians have either entirely lost, or at least obscured 
and distorted this meaning. We often hear words to 
the effect that: “our time is distinguished for its broad- 
est toleration, respect for individuals; the privileges of 
our time allow everybody perfect freedom to believe 
and to live just as he choses.” Is this religious tolera- 
tion, however? Oh no! Such words look beautiful, but 
they conceal a disposition of mind which is not Chris- 
tian. He who demands such liberty for others, desires 
it, first of all, for himself. And from what is he trying 
to shield himself? Is it from the zeal of other Christi- 
ans, who limit his freedom with their perseverance? 
No, it is from Christianity itself and its institutions. 
If the votary of such religious toleration accepted the 
divine dignity of Christianity and the salutary power 
of its doctrine and law, he would submit to it, and 
would not demand such unconditional freedom for 
himself and others. Such freedom in the words of 
St. Peter is a pretext for evil (1 Pet. 2:16). To allow 
the young to go without instruction, the erring with- 
out remonstrance, maligners without repudiation, law 
breakers without exposition, the sacred things without 
defense, and the Church without protection—this is 
what is demanded by such unlimited freedom. If all 
the acts which preserve the sanctity of the Faith and 
the power of Divine Law were to be considered in the 
light of a violation of someone’s freedom, we would 
be forced to give up all struggle with evil and let the 
spirit of unbelief and uncontrolled willfulness have 
full sway. 


There are others advocates of the same broad relig- 
ious tolerance who are just as dangerous though they 
show no direct animosity towards Christianity. These 
are Christians who only nominally belong to the 
Orthodox Church. They have no thorough knowledge 
of either their own or other people’s creed. There is 
no living Faith, no sincere love for their Church in 
their hearts. and so they keep up an attitude of equal 
indifference and perfect coldness towards all religions, 
masking themselves with the name of religious toler- 
ance. They have no right to claim this beautiful qual- 
ity of a Christian soul. Not knowing any differences 
between the Creed they profess and other creeds, and 
having no idea of the importances of these differences, 
they can give no account of the exact nature of the 
object of their toleration, they do not know what they 
tolerate in other creeds, or why they tolerate them, 
or what the limit to their toleration should be. They 
cannot tell what features of an alien creed are the most 
dangerous for their co-religionists, they are not able 
to perceive when the adherents of the alien creed 
they tolerate gain ascendency over them, so that their 
own Church begins to be threatened with destruction 
and ruin. Since they do not live the spiritual life of 
their own Church, they are not able to understand 
that various religions with their institutions cannot 
possibly stand still forever, as if they were buildings 
of stone, that the difference of religious convictions 
in various people cannot remain without motion and 
and struggle. Resting on the pillow of their supposed 
religious tolerance, they will not notice, they will not 
feel this struggle. Stormy waves will be raised by this 
struggle in the Christian Community, and these people 
will float on their surface like dead bodies. These are 
advocates of toleration not by conviction, but by 
hearsay and vanity. They are afraid of being behind 
the times, they fear the name of fanatics which is held 
over them by people who know how to profit by 
their broad religious tolerance. 

One cannot help seeing in this a sad example of our 
immaturity in the knowledge of Christianity and its 
true spirit, and also of the lack of firmness in our 
convictions. Thinking to avoid irritation and strife, 
caused by unwise zeal in Christian communities, we 
take no pains to aquire sane ideas about true zeal and 
so fall into the other extreme—a neglectful attitude 
towards the true good of our Orthodox Church. 

What then should be the relation between true zeal 
in questions of Faith and sane religious toleration? 

In its essence, Christian zeal should know no ob 
stacles and no limits when the salvation of mankind 
is concerned. It is the image of Divine Love. which 
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strives to attract everything into itself, and to secure 
bliss for everyone through communion with itself. 
But in work of salvation, God Himself as well as His 
servants meet obstacles in the free will of man. Yet 
God has a regard for this free will, be it even wrongly 
directed, and commands the preachers of His truth, 
as well, to have this regard. Sending the Apostles to 
preach, the Lord said to them: “if they persecute you 
in one city take refuge in another.” He ordered them 
to make no provision for money in order to acquire 
followers; unlike Mahomet, He gave them no weapons 
to win the disobedient over to His teaching. Violence, 
bribery, cunning, deceit, hypocrisy, temptation—all 


like means of conversion are impure and forbidden for 


the preachers of the Gospel. Our Lord needs no en- 
slaved or purchased serfs, but free servants. Accord- 
ingly, respect for the individuality and the freedom of 
man is no new acquisition of our enlightened times, 
but an ancient basic principle of Christianity. 


Christian preachers do not victimize those whom 
they wish to bring to Christ, but on the contrary, 
sacrifice themselves in order that these people should 
be won for the Kingdom of God. The power of the 
Word, which breathes love and is reinforced by a pure 
life and spiritual gifts, unceasing labor, patience, long- 
suffering, and faith in the all-conquering power of the 
love of Christ—such are their weapons! And so the 
limit of zeal and the beginning of religious tolerance 
should be established where the people are given to 
coarse sensuality and are not ready to receive the 
exhaulted truths of Christianity, where the habit of 
the ritual of false religions is an unconquerable power, 
where false convictions, hardened by centuries, cannot 
be demolished. But even so, what of it? Are those who 
deny truth, who are out of reach of persuasion, to be 
considered our enemies? No: they are men, con 
sequently our brothers. That part of our love which 
we owe to humanity is theirs. 

But once we have met with obstacles to our zeal, 
are we to remain inert in the belief that these obstacles 
are to last forever? Oh, no! The human soul is for- 
ever in motion: all kinds of changes are always possible 
for it, and tomorrow it may prove accessible to the 
influence of truth which it resists today. 

Consequently, our zeal ought to be as wachful and 
indefatiguable as love itself; and religious toleration 
ought not to be made a covering for spiritual idleness 
and inertia. St. Paul gives us in one of his epistles, 
an example of the most perfect religious toleration, 
demonstrating to us at the same time its true spirit 
and significance. There arose the question in the 
Corinthian Church of whether the matrimonial bond 
was to be preserved in the case of people, one of 
whom embraced Christianity and the other remained 
a heathen. The Aposhtle’s verdict was that a Christian 
husband should not divorce a heathen wife, and that 
a Christian wife should not diverce a heathen hus- 
band. There is no human relation more intimate than 
the one which exists between husband and wife, yet 
the Apostle allows such relations to exist between 
Christians and heathens who are entirely opposed to 


each other in faith and life. We find in this a power- 
ful denunciation of the people who will not live under 
the same roof with other Christians, differing from 
them in some traits of their creed or of their rites, and 
who will not either eat or drink from the same vessels 
with them. And also we find in this an indication of 
the true object of religious tolerance: “Wife, how do 
you know, says the Apostle, whether you will save 
your husband? Husband, how do you know whether 
you will save your wife?” (1 Cor. 7:16).. Moreover, 
we never know whom and when the Lord choses to 
call to salvation through His Grace. 


And so our first duty is never to neglect anyone, 
never to shun anyone, as the Lord Himself neither 
neglects nor shuns. True religious toleration is the 
image of Divine long-suffering, patiently awaiting the 
conversion of all: the erring, the hardened, and the 
ill-wishers. Living in peace with all the followers of 
alien creeds, ever ready to show them service, atten- 
tion, and benevolence, in all matters of social inter- 
course, we should ever be thinking: “how are we to 
know that someone is not to be saved through us?” 
And this is always possible if our life is such that it 
does not decrease either our Faith or the greatness of 
the Lord’s Name among the heterodox (Rom. 2:24; 
1 Tim. 6:1). 

Religious toleration is the fruit of Christian wisdom. 
In its application to private cases we meet with dif- 
ficulties which can only be solved by a mature exam- 
ination of all the circumstances on the basis and in the 
spirit of true Christianity. Such are the questions in 
regard to the means of protecting the Faith and the 
Church against the encroachment of the enemies of 
Orthodoxy. In our days, even these protective measures 
are deemed by many to be repressive to other people's 
liberty and thus not in keeping with religious tolera- 
tion. Yet St. Paul’s point of view is different. He says 
to the Corinthians: “But I am afraid that as the ser- 
pent deceived Eve by his cunning, your thoughts will 
be led astray from a sincere and pure devotion to 
Christ” (2 Cor. 11:3). He is awere that the majority 
of Christians, who have accepted the word of truth 
in the simplicity of their hearts and are accomplishing 
their salvation in child-like obedience to the statutes 
of the Church, may be turned away from the right 
path by the cunning of false teachers, like the innocent 
Eve by the wiles of the serpent. I am afraid, he says— 
this is indeed true zeal and care of love! He trembles 
for them and seeks means for protecting them. He 
knows that his solicitude towards the children of the 
Church is to struggle against the zeal of false teachers, 
and to be anxious to gaurd them against errors. “They 
make much of you, but for no good purpose; they want 
to exclude you, that you may make much of them” 
(Gol. 4:17). 


But the children of the Church are called children 
just because they have fathers, and the fathers were 
given them to defend and to protct them. There is no 
doubt that the first means of this protection consists 
of the sermon; in the enlightenment of humble Christ- 
ians; in the struggle with false doctrines. What is it 
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that is contrary to the spirit of Christianity in our 
endeavors to keep greedy wolves from the flock of 
Christ? Would it be considered contrary to honor and 
justice, if parents used their authority to keep tempta- 
tion away from their families in order to protect 
innocent children. 

Christian tolerance obligates the children of the 
Church to preserve an attitude of peace and love 
towards everyone and obliges them not to infringe on 
the province of others by violence, but it does not 


demand that they remain defenseless when the enemy, 
arms in hand, breaks into the precincts of the Church, 
commits sacrilege against what the Church deems 
sacred, and ransacks the Church’s possessions. Then 
religious tolerance is to be put aside, giving place to 
the zeal of God alone, which, like a flame, shall devour 
adversaries (Heb. 10:27). Then the children of the 
Church are transformed into warriors of God, and 
their God Himself, the God of peace, becomes a God 
of war and strife. 





Is Conscience Always a Safe Guibe? 


There are many people who think that it really 
does not matter what. one believes or does so long 
as he follows his conscience and does the very best 
he can. “Let your concsience be your guide,” they 
say. Yet the Church teaches and experience confirms 
that a person may follow a way that seems right, 
though in reality that way may be very wrong. 

If we consider the matter from the point of view 
of everyday affairs, perhaps we can then better under- 
stand from the religious viewpoint. We certainly 
ought to try to be as safe with our souls (rather 
more so) as we are with the daily affaires of life. 

I am sure that almost everyone who reads these 
lines has had the experience of honestly taking the 
wrong road in traveling, and going several miles out 
of his way, feeling all the time that he were on the 
right road. However, feeling did not make it right. 
His sincere honesty did not cause him to be on the 
right road. Perhaps he did not notice the road signs 
or did not check the map carefully enough. Maybe 
he did not understand the directions that were given 
him by a passer-by. 

Anyway, when he found that he was on the 
wrong road, he simply turned sround and proceeded 
to find the right road and started traveling on it. No, 
one does not get angry at the person who tells him 
that he is going in the wrong direction. Yet, why 
is it that all persons cannot be as reasonable and 
appreciative in matters concerning the Church? Why 
does a person think that one is criticizing if he points 
out that the parson is on the wrong road with regards 
to the Church? Why should he not have the same 
appreciation for the friend who is trying to help 
him get on the right road that leads to eternal hap- 
piness? 

We should certainly be more interested in going 
to paradise than any other place; but our conscience 
is not a safe guide in traveling here upon the earth; 
why then, should one think that it is a safe guide 
in going to Heaven? 


There is a way which seems right unto a 
man, but the end thereof are the ways of 


om Prov. 14/12. 


Let’s take another example. Conscience is not safe 
in health. Doctors sometimes treat for the wrong 
disease until it is too late to save the patient. Their 
being honest and sincere does not change the facts. 
If the patient is not cured of the disease he has, 
the disease will conquer him. 

Suppose a person by mistake takes poison. Will 
his honestly save him? Will his sincerity save him 
from physical death? In taking medicine, is it safe 
to just follow one’s conscience? Is it not better 
to read the label and follow the written directions? 

In religion, then, why not follow the teachings of 
Christ and His true Church in their entirity? Yet 
many do not read the label on the bottle that is 
Christianity. They disregard the written commands 
and instruction of our Lrod and His Church and 
just follow their feeling and conscience. Sincerity 
does not change the physical laws of nature in the 
matters of health. Neither are God's other laws 
changed by one’s being conscientious. 

The spiritual laws of God, the Canons or His 
Church, are not changed by sincere disagreeing opinion 
any more than His physical laws. Merely following 
one’s conscience does not save from spiritual death. 
Both the physical and the spiritual laws of God must 
be respected and obeyed. 

Therefore, if we cannot safely follow our concsience 
in affairs of every day life: travel, health, medicine, 
business, etc., then it cannot be safe to follow merely 
one’s conscience in religion. 

But the question may very well be put now, 
“What good is conscience then?” We can best 
answer that question by finding out what conscience 
is and what it is not. 

Conscience is the exercise of one’s judgement or 
power of feeling that enables him to know when 
he is doing he has been taught to be right. In other 
words, conscience tells you whether you are con- 
forming to the code of ethics you have been thought 
and believe. It excuses or accuses a person for his 
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conduct. It lets us know when we do something against 
what we have been taught is right. 

Conscience is a court. It is the judiciary not the 
legislative part. The court does not make the law, 
but decides if conduct has been in accord with es 
tablished law. When a person is doing what he has 
been taught to be right his conscience is referred to 
as good, pure, and void of offense. If, however, one 
violates the warning of conscience he defiles it. 

Conscience should never be violated. We should 
never do that which we know or think is wrong. 
However, to think a thing is right does not make it 
right 

The basic ideas of the Ten Commandments are 
something quite different from conscience. God has 
given us these instinctively. We know automaticaly 
that it is wrong to steal or to kill. Conscience, how 
ever, is formed by teaching, in the main. Although it 
is true that God has given us inherent perception of 
right and wrong in the realm of morals, yet religious 
convictions can be and for the most part are 
formed by conditionings and teachings. 

The Mohametans who approve of more than one 
wife, do so because they have been taught that it is 
right. Those who believe that an ordinary human 
being can be infallible, believe this because they have 
so been taught. That does not make it right however. 
Those who think themselves Orthodox and yet refuse 
to recognize the legitimate head of their Church, do 
so because they have been taught so or else because 
they have been carefully conditioned into putting 
the political before the spiritual. But thinking that 
one can be Orthodox without being in Communion 
with his legitimate Patriarch does not make one 
Orthodox. 

Conscience then is a court that passes judgement 


accord-to the laws established by what we have been 
taught and how we have been conditioned. What good 


then is conscience? It is good, that is, it is a just 
court, only if it judges according to laws that are 
right. If we set up our own or someone else’s laws 
as the ones for our conscience to judge by instead 
of the laws given by God and His Church, then we 
are indeed using conscience as an instrument of evil. 

If conscience then is not a safe guide, what is? 
If conscience be just the court which judges on 
established laws how can we know when we have 
the right laws? Well, there is only one safe and 
sure guide, and that is Christ. 

You may by sheer accident stumble upon hap- 
piness and eternal salvation by following a different 
road than that laid down by Christ. God, in His 
mercy may grant you to come to Him even though 
you defy Him and insist on taking your own willful 
way. However, it is safe to say that if you are not 
following Christ completely, YOU ARE ON THE 
WRONG ROAD. If you want to follow the road 
with out any directions, if you insist on taking a 
dose of medicine without knowing what it is or reading 
the label, if you want to grab an electric wire and 
hope that it does not have enough voltage in it to 
kill you one cannot stop you. If you want to be 
stupid and follow your own way instead of Christ's, 
no one will force you not to. But just remember 
this saying of our Lord: 

“Amen, amen, I say unto you, He that entereth 

not by the door into the sheepfold but climbeth 

up some other way, the same is a thief and a 

robber.” 

No, conscience is not a safe guide. The only safe 
guide is Christ and His Orthodox Church. 

Priest Michael Welborn 





Chronicle of the Russian Orthodox Church 


By 


T. PRECHISTENSKY 


IV. 


1. Day of the demise of George (Yaschurzhin- 
sky), Archbishop of Tobolsk and Siberia. In 1807- 
ordained priest, in 1810 took monastic vows and 
was appointed prefect of the Podol seminary. In 
1813—appointed rector. In 1824 consecrated bishop 
of Poltava. In 1830 transferred to the cathedra of 
Archangelsk. In 1845 was elevated to the rank of 


ur hhishoy ind transferred to the cathedra { To 
holsk and Siberia. Died in 185? 
Day of the death of Nectarius*, founder of 


the Vedensky monastery ot the All holy Theotokos 
near Bezhetsk. Died in 1494 
5. Day of the death of Theodore*, skhimonk of 


Alexandro-Svirsk. Born in 1756 in Karachevo, prov- 


April 


ince of Orlov. A monk of the Moldava-Niametz 
Monastery and a student of Paisius Velichkovsky. 
After his return to Russia, he lived in many mon- 
asteries, where he endured persecution because of 
his attempts to establish starchestvo. He died in 
blessedness in 1822 

7. Day of the 
of the Goritsky 
monastic vows in the 


death of Daniel*, Archimandrite 
Monastery in Pereslavil. Took his 
Paphnutius-Borov Monastery; 
went to Pereslavl Zalessky, where he was elevated 
* The names of those departed, uncanonized but revered 
for their righteous and golly lives are distingushed by an 
asterisk. 
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to archimandrite and governed the cloister. He was 
noted for the love he had toward his fellow man: 
He would personally carry those found frozen to 
death, travellers who had died or those killed by 
the wayside, to the common burial ground. and there 
say the burial service over them. Died in 1540 hav- 
ing almost reached the age of 90. 


9. Death of Laurence (Gorky), Bishop of Viatka 
and Sloboda. Became hegumen of the Kievo-Vidub- 
itsky Monastery, then archimandrite of the Resur- 
rection (New Jerusalem) Monastery; in 1722 was 
appointed head chaplan of the Persian fleet of the 
Russian Navy as well as confessor to Catherine I. 
Consecrated Bishop of Astraghan in 1723, then 
transferred to Ustiug in 1727; transferred to Riazan 
in 1731; and in 1733 was appointed to Viatka 
Died in 1737. 


13. Day of the death of Gregory* (Mitkevich), 
Archbishop of Kaluga and Borova. Born in 1807 in 
the village of Zhukov, diocese of Chernigov, in the 
family of a village priest. In 1827 finished the 
Chernigov seminary, in 1831—the Kiev Academy 
with the degree of magister of the Vth class, took 
monastic vows the same year. In 1833—was in- 
spector of the Kiev Seminary, in 1836 of the Kiev 
Academy; in the same year was elevated to archi- 
mandrite. In 1838—rector of the Yaroslav Semi- 
nary; in 1844—rector of the Kazan Academy. A 
thinking, stern, and exacting superior, an adminis- 
trator by vocation, he concealed the sincere personal 
interest he had in his talanted student—charges 
beneath a mask of severity. In 1851 he was con- 
secrated Bishop of Kaluga; in 1862 elevated to the 
rank of archbishop. Remained on the Kaluga ca- 
thedra twenty-nine years. Zealously directing dioc- 
esan affairs, he found time to personally visit par- 
ishes in his charge in order to oversee the order and 
decorum of Divine Service, not permitting any 
sort of abuses of the Typicon. His exemplary zeal 
regarding the welfare of church properties, the well 
being of his pastors and flocks is certainly worthy 
of imitation; he was truly “a burning and shining 
light,” of firm Faith and steadfast in piety. Demo 
cratic in his ways, this prelate rendered quick, just, 
and merciful decisions in church cases; did not 
tolerate favoritism and patronage. He took direct 
part in the publication of the Kaluga Diocesan 
News, opened a diocesan school for women, estab- 
lished parochial schools, local sections of the Mis- 
sionary Society, founded and supported materially 
the Confraternity of St. John the Theologian for 
carrying on discussions with schismatics. He pro: 
mulgated a reform affecting the appointment of 
priests and pastors, renovated the Cathedral Church, 
and improved the candle situation in his diocese. He 
was an honorary member o fthe Russian Archeo 
logical Society, the Kazan Academy, the Society for 
the care of Wounded and Infirm soldiers, and was 
Vice President of the Kaluga Prison Board. Noted 
for his profound faith and devoutness, being a 
spiritual athlete in his personal life, the prelate loved 
and regarded ascetics very highly. During his epis- 


copate starchestvo flowered in Optina and the Tich- 
onov Cloister was restored from ruin. He died on 
the day of Holy Pascha in 1880. 


15. The death of Innocent (Polonsky), Bishop of 
Voronezh and Zadon. In 1773—prefect of the 
Riazan Seminary; in 1778 of the Alexander Nevsky 
Seminary; in 1782 of the Slavo-Graeco-Latin Acade- 
my; in 1784—rector of the Alexander Nevsky Semi- 
nary. In 1788 he was consecrated Bishop of Vor- 
onezh and Zadon. Died in 1794. 

Also the death of Joseph, fifth Patriarch of Mos- 
cow and All Russia; from the archimandrites of the 
Simonov Monastery; was consecrated Patriarch in 
1642. After assuming the patriarchal throne he 
issued an encyclical, “Directions,” to the clergy; 
in 1646—‘Regulations” on the various disorders in 
Russian life. During his pontificate he published 
many service books in which, however, he allowed 
some incorrect schismatic notions concerning the sign 
of the Cross, etc., and which resulted in having a 
delegation sent to the East for a comparison of 
these externals of the Faith. He took steps to in 
stitute a better educational system in Moskow. Died 
in 1652. 


17. The death of Sylvester (Kuliabka), Arch- 
bishop of Petersburg and Finland. In 1738—prefect, 
in 1749—rector of the Kiev Academy. In 1745 con- 
secrated Bishop of Kostroma; in 1750 transferred to 
the Petersburg cathedra and in the same year, 1750, 
elevated to the rank of archbishop. Died in 1761. 


18. Day of the death of Timothy (Shcherbat- 
sky), Metropolitan of Moscow and Kolomna. Was 
elevated to archimandrite in the Kiev-Pechersky 
Laura. In 1748 the Kiev Metropolitanate was en- 
trusted to his care; in 1757—that of Moscow. Died 
in 1763. 

On the same day the death of Abraham (Shum- 
ilin), Archbishop of Jaroslav and Rostov. In 1782 
ordained priest, in 1799 archpriest. In 1813 elevated 
to archimandrite of the Chrysostom Monastery, in 
1816 transferred to the Moscow Spaso-Androniev 
Monastery. In 1818, consecrated bishop of Tula; 
in 1821 elevated to archbishop and transferred to 
Astraghan. From 1824 thru 1834 occupied the 
Jaroslav cathedra; then retired to the Tolga Monas- 
tery. Died in 1844. 

20. Day of the death of Onesiphorus (Borovik), 
Bishop of Ekaterinoslav and Taganrog. In 1788 
priest; in 1796 archpriest; in 1808, head chaplan 
of the Army. From 1792 thru 1813 took part in 
maneuvers and actual fighting. In 1814 took mon- 
astic vows and became candidate for bishop “out of 
respect for his outstanding and long service; that 
same year consecrated Bishop of Vologda; in 1827 
transferred to Ekaterinoslav. Died in 1828. 

22. Day of the death of Theognostus (Lebedev I), 
Archbishop of Pskov and Porkhov. Finished the Pe 
tersburg Academy with the magister degree VIIth 
Class in 1827; took monastic vows in 1832; in 1833, 
rector of the Vologoda seminary; in 1841, rector 
of the Petersburg seminary. In 1848 consecrated 
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bishop and appointed vicar of Ostrogozh. In 1852 
transferred to WVologda independent cathedra. In 
1856 appointed to the Tobc!sk cathedra; in 1862 
elevated to archbishop and appointed to Pskov. Died 
in 1869. 

23. Council of Russian hierarchs convened in 
Moscow in 1656 on the question of the two fingers 
and the sign of the Cross 

The same day the death of Irenaeus (Bratonov 
ich), Bishop of Vologoda and Ustiug. In 1758, 
prefect of the Slavo-Graeco-Latin Academy; in 
1759, hegumen of the Nicolo-Ugresh Monastery; 
in 1762, archimandrite of the Briansk Peter and 
Paul Monastery; in 1770, archimandrite of the 
Rostov-St. James Monastery. In 1775 consecrated 
Bishop of Vologda. Died in 1796 


24. Day of the demise of Irenaeus (Klementiev), 
Archbishop of Pskov and Porkhov. Took the ton 
sure in 1774; hegumen of the Moscow Znameny 
Monastery; 1784, archimandrite of the Moscow 
Boris and Gleb Monastery; the same year, rector of 
the Moscow Seminary; 1788, archimandrite of the 
Yuriev Monastery. In 1792 consecrated Bishop of 
Tver. In 1796 elevated to archbishop. Transferred 
to the Pskov cathedra in 1798. Retired in 1818 and 
died the same year. 

26. The death of Gregory* Shenkursky of the 
city of Vaga Shenkursk in the North; a contem- 
porary of the Ven. Varlaam of Shenkursk. Died 
in 1332. 


27. Day of the death of Gabriel (Bushinski), 
Bishop of Riazan and Zaraisk. 1720, prefect of the 
Slavo-Graeco-Latin Academy and Archimandrite of 
the Trinity Laura. In 1722, “adviser to the Holy 
Synod, director and protector of schools and typo- 
graphy.” In 1726 consecrated Bishop of Riazan. Died 
in 17341. 

Also the death of Basil* (Kishkin), hieroskhimonk 
and superior of the Beloberezhsky Hermitage. Born 
1745 in the village Kliushnikova, district of Fatezh, 
province of Kursk. At the age of seven, he entered the 
Sarov Hermitage through his own fervid desire; was 
tonsured at the age of fifteen. Having transferred to 
the Koren Hermitage he frequently visited St. Tychon 
of Zadon and enjoyed his guidance. He visited Athos 
and the Niametz Cloister in Moldavia; in 1800 he 
went, as superior and builder, to the Beloberezhsky 
Hermitage. Due to his profound spirituality, this 
humble elder, was widely known and exercised great 
influence and authority among his disciplemonks and 
laymen. Died in 1831 at the age of 86. 

28. Death of Cyriacus*, founder of the Assump- 
tion Syrynsky (or Syl'insky) Kargopol Monastery. 
Died in 1402. 

29. Demise of Arsenius*, Archbishop of Suzdal. 
A learned theologian, a Greek by birth, he was arch- 
bishop of the city of Helasson in Thessaly. In 1587 
he was sent by the Patriarch of Constantinople Jer- 
emias to Lvov where he taught in the school of the 
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Lvov Confraternity. When the patriarchate was es- 
tablished in Russia he accompanied Patriarch Jerem- 
ias to Moscow. He suffered together with the prelate 
Hermogenes as a prisoner of the Polish encirclement 
and occupation of the Kremlin. In 1613 he was 
appointed to Suzdal, where his righteous life ended 
in 1625. He was buried in the Suzdal cathedral 

On the same day the death of Irenaeus (Falkov 
sky), Bishop of Chigirin. Tonsured in 1786; in 1799, 
archimandrite of the Gamaleevsky Monastery; that 
same year, transferred to the Kiev-Fraternal Monas- 
tery. In 1803, rector of the Kiev Academy. In 1807 
consecrated bishop and appointed vicar-bishop of 
Chigirin. Appointed to the independent Smolensk ca- 
thedra in 1812. In 1813 governed the Mogilev dio- 
cese; that same year he was released from the Smol- 
ensk diocese, by his petition, and was appointed 
Bishop of Chigirin and named coadjutor of the Met- 
ropolitanate of Kiev. Died in 1823. 

On the same day, the death of Theoctistus (Moch- 
ulsky), Archbishop of Kursk and Belgorod. In 1775, 
archimandrite of the Rostov St. James Monastery; 
1776, of the Poltava Holy Cross Monastery; in the 
same year—administrator for Archbishop Eugene 
(Bulgari); in 1781, archimandrite of the Kaliazinsky 
Monastery. In 1784 consecrated bishop and appointed 
vicar-bishop of Sevsk. Transferred to the cathedra 
of Belgorod in 1787; was Bishop of Kursk from 1799. 


Elevated to the rank of archbishop in 1801. Died 
in 1818. 


30. Day of the death of Ignatius (Brianchaninov), 
Bishop of the Caucasus and Black Sea. Born in 1807, 
he finished engineering school and was appointed an 
army engineer in Fort Dinaburg, but because of ill 
health he was retired in 1827 and followed in the 
steps of his teacher Father Leonidas to the Alexander- 
Svirsk Cloister, and later to the Optina-Vedensky 
Hermitage. In 1831 he was tonsured and soon after 
was ordained hierodeacon, then hieromonk: in 1832 
appointed to the Pelshensky Monastery to undertake 
its construction. In 1834 elevated to archimandrite 
and appointed superior of the Sergiev Hermitage near 
Petersburg. In 1857 consecrated Bishop of the Cau- 
casus and Black Sea. Under the wise direction of 
this prelate the Caucasus diocese flowered in a short 
time. Theological schools in the diocese received spec- 
ial attention from him. He also worked fervidly for 
promoting the proper mutual relationships between 
the clergy and laity, and saw that Divine Services 
were celebrated with proper decorum. A severe and 
prolonged illness forced the prelate to retire to the 
Nicolo-Babaevsky Monastery in 1861 (in the Kos- 
troma diocese), which was entrusted to his rule. In 
a short time the monastery grew both spiritually and 
materially. Here again this prelate showed himself to 
be a wise administrator and a capable “teacher of 
monks,” having experienced the difficult monastic 
novitiate himself. His works and letters, in which a 
pure and great soul is evident, are a veritable treasury 
for those striving for the spiritual life. 
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